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Scientists Solve 
Another Secret 
of Transformer 


Life-Span 


Transformer failure is costly—far more than the cost 
of a new unit. So Westinghouse is constantly seeking 
ways to lengthen transformer life. 

Of three major causes of transformer failure, two 
are well under control, namely, “burn-outs” resulting 
from “electrical overloads”, and “lightning strokes”. 
Now, a new painting system developed by Westing- 
house engineers should go a long way toward solving 
the third problem—the problem of corrosion. 

l'ransformers takea terrific beating from the weather. 
Boiling sun. Driving rain. Sleet. Snow. Salt-water 
spray along sea coasts. Acid and alkali exposure... 
all these conditions cut life expectancy sharply. 

With the same determined effort that licked ‘‘elec- 
trical overload” and “lightning stroke” problems, 
Westinghouse scientists took up the fight against 
corrosion ... came up with a three-deck “paint sand- 
wich” that doubles transformer tank life—even where 
corrosion conditions are most severe. 

Key to this improved finish is a middle layer of 
paint containing mica flakes in a syrup-like plastic 





that forms a coating like a shingle roof. First, a special 
primer is applied that seals the steel from the air. Then 
the insulating, weather-resisting coat is applied. Over 
that, a pleasing finish that shuts out ultraviolet light 
completes the job. ‘ 

The illustration of the transformer tank at the left 
shows the effectiveness of the new finish. After 1000 
hours of continuous exposure to corrosive salt-water 
spray, it is still bright and shiny, while the tank at 
the right, coated with standard finish, fell victim to 
the salt-water attack. The new finish is expected to 
provide the same results when exposed under all 
climatic conditions including sub-zero cold, desert 
heat and harmful sun rays. 

Problems like this are just as important in research 
at Westinghouse as those which probe the depths of 
unchartgred areas, because our concept of research 
is not only confined to a quest for the new, but in- 
cludes an everlasting interest in improving the old as 
well. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
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Ultraviolet May Stop TB 


Spread of airborne tuberculosis germs may be 
halted through use of ultraviolet light. Trial of method in 


mental hospitals urged. 


> ULTRAVIOLET LIGHT, sometimes 
called man-made sunshine, should be given 
a trial as a weapon to stop the spread of 
tuberculosis, in the opinion of Dr. Max B. 
Lurie, tuberculosis researcher and associate 
professor at the Henry Phipps Institute of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

Mental hospitals, where there is a good 
deal of where an ade- 
quate controlled could be 
made, would be good places to give it a 


tuberculosis and 
invesugation 


trial, he points out. 


Dr. Lurie’s recommendation is based on 
his studies with rabbits. These showed that 
a 73°, mortality was prevented by ultra- 
violet irradiation. 

In these manifold or 
chamber was separated in the middle by a 
fine wire mesh screen. On one side of the 


experiments a 


screen was a run for rabbits artificially in- 
fected with highly virulent tuberculosis 
germs. These rabbits shed in their urine 
tuberculosis germs that were projected into 
the air by the movement of the animals. 
The air was in this way contaminated with 
tuberculosis germs as it is by humans with 
tuberculosis germs in their sputum. 


On the other side of the screen were 


mates of highly inbred rab 


normal litter 


bits of uniform high and low inherited re 
sistance to tuberculosis. There was no pos 
sibility of contact between the tuberculous 
rabbits and the healthy ones but they all 
breathed the same air. A wall from floor 
to ceiling separated the healthy rabbits into 
two groups. On one side of the wall the 
air was irradiated with ultraviolet light. 

At the end of a year, 11 of 15 rabbits in 
the room without ultraviolet light were 
dead. None of 15 in the irradiated room 
got tuberculosis, though they also breathed 
ir from the TB rabbit room. 


The reasoning which led to the rabbit 
experiments runs like this: Inhaling tuber 
culosis germs is the most important way 
in which these germs spread from the sick 
to the well, in humans as well as rabbits. 
\ single germ, or bacillus, of maximum 


virulence for the animal under test is 
enough to cause tuberculosis and death of 
the animal, if the bacillus gets into a ter 
minal air passage in a lung. No other way 
of the germ getting into the body, includ 
blood 


ing injection into the stream, 1s 


fraught with so much danger for the in 
dividual. 
Only 


get into the ends of the airways in the 


bacilli of a certain diameter can 





ANGOLA COLOBUS MONKEYS—These rare and lively monkeys of the 
New York Zoological Society huddled together on a cool, fall morning to 
provide this study. The long-haired animals come from tropical Africa. 


lungs. These bacilli are the invisible iso 
lated ones that float in the air and drop 
very slowly to the ground. And it is pre 
cisely these air-borne isolated bacilli that 
are most sensitive to ultraviolet light. 

Ultraviolet light has been tried a number 
of times as a method of stopping the spread 
of various disease germs in the air. The 
results, Dr. Lurie points out, have been 
inconclusive. But the diseases in these trials 
were chiefly ones in which the portal of 
entry for the germs is not the terminal air 
passages of the lungs, where only minute 
particles can penetrate. Instead, these germs 
are ones whose portal of entry 1s the upper 
breathing tract where large-sized germs 
may lodge. 

“It is evident,” Dr. Lurie states, “that 
ultraviolet affect but slightly 
the living germs within large particles tem- 


light may 


porarily discharged into the air. 

“However, it may be very efficient against 
isolated tubercle bacilli floating in the air, 
the most potent agent causing pulmonary 
tuberculosis.” 

Dr. Lurie’s study was aided by grants 
from the Commonwealth Fund, the Na- 
tional Association and_ the 
U. S. Public Health Service and is reported 
in the Buttetin oF THE NaTionaL Tuser 
CULOSIS AssocIATION (Oct.). 
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MEDICINE 
High Blood Pressure 
Reduced by Chemicals 


> SULFUR-HYDROGEN containing chem 
icals of a particular make-up, including the 
anti-war gas chemical BAL, can temporarily 
reduce high blood pressures in both hu 
mans and laboratory animals, Dr. Henry 
A. Schroeder of Washington University 
School of Medicine in St. Louis reports 
to the journal Science (Oct. 26). 

The chemicals are those in which the 
SH, or sulfhydryl, groups occur on the ends 
of chains of two or three carbon atoms in 
the chemical molecule. The anti-war gas 
chemical known as BAL, short for British 
anti-lewisite, is one such. Others are sodium 
beta-mercaptopropionic 
mercaptosuccinic acid and 


acid, 
mer- 


thioglycolate, 
cysteine, 
captopyruvic acid. 
These chemicals also counteracted the 
blood-pressure raising effects of such chemi- 
cals as adrenalin in laboratory rats. 

In humans with high pressure, 
BAL lowered the blood pressure for one 
and a half to four hours, though this chemi 
cal usually raises blood pressure in normal 
Repeated kept the blood 
pressure down for several days in a few 
persons. These chemicals do not affect 
normal blood pressures in either humans 


blood 


persons. doses 


or laboratory animals. 

“The application of these findings to the 
control of human hypertension (high blood 
pressure) deserves further study,” Dr. 
Schroeder states. 
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MEDICINE 


Better Influenza Vaccine 


> BETTER INFLUENZA vaccines seem tries in different parts of the world. It is 
to be on the way, thanks to work in th lieved that they are two phases of ‘flu 
World Health Organization laboratories irus and that they are reversible. That is, 
around the world and the World Influenza one may exist in a population for a time, 
Center in London during the past two until it has passed through partially im- 
years. mune persons to the point where it en 
Difficulty with anti-flu vaccines hereto counters so much antibody to it that it 1s 
fore has been that there are many strains transformed into the other phase. Produc- 
of influenza viruses. Vaccines made to act tion of antibodies in the blood in response 
against one may not be effective if another to influenza virus invasion of the body 1S, 
strain is making people sick. far as is known, the main defense of 
The classical A strains, used in vaccines human beings against influenza. 
made during World War II, have disap In the 1950-51 outbreaks of influenza in 
peared, in the opinion of Drs. A. Isaacs Europe, Q strains were associated with mild 
ind C. H. Andrewes of the World Influen ummer! outbreaks while P strains were 
Center. They have been supplanted, th ses nseguag with more severe winter out 
: = } ane CARS 
Under aie tie yi ape in 4 “surprising feature” of the 1950-51 
: outbreaks was the fact that the spread 
a vaccine is an influenza virus strain called influenza seemed to be directly geographi- 
P. The P influenza has occurred side by cal rather than along main lines of travel. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 


Exercise Helps Your Health 


chief value of exercise is to stimulate 
general chemistry and physiology of the 
through its effect on the circulation 


many \ 


the 


make s 


getting outdoor exer 


weather 


> BRISK FALI 
people feel more like 








cise, which is a good dies. body 
Unfortunately, too many give up exer nd on elimination. . 
cising at the end of the summer and spend This stimulation keeps the action of the 
most of their time sitting indoors at desk, muscles smooth and improves the coordi 
card table, movies, and riding in cars and nation of nerves and muscles. That is par 
buses. Walking is one of the best of exer ticularly true in persons beyond 20 years 
cises, so if you cannot get any other kind, of age 
try to walk at least part of the way to work In a man at rest about a gallon of blood 
each day is circulated every minute. According to 
Exercise alone cannot keep you in good one authority, approximately the entire 
health, but it can help do that. Some of the blood supply of the individual visits the 
ways exercise helps are explained by the tissues once every minute under resting 
Illinois State dical Society as follows: conditions. With vigorous exercise these 
Question Box 
ACOUSTICS GEOLOGY 
Why does the dentist's drill make radio To what are changes in crystal rocks now 
music sound sour? p. 280 linked? p. 280 
AGRICULTURE OPTICS 
From what countries hove our major crops How will knowledge of the twilight sky 
come? p. 282 brightness help plane spotters? p. 280 
ASTRONOMY PHYSICS 
How much does the galaxy of which we are How can X-ray dosage now be measured? 
a part weigh? p. 278 p. 278. 
ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY 
In what way ore dancing conductors When will home-to-home long distance dial- 
cured? p. 278. ing be available? p. 284. 
Photographs: Cover and p. 283, W. J. Mead; p. 275, N. Y. Zoological Society; p. 277, Scripps 
Institution of Oceanography; p. 279, Carl Byoir and Associates; p. 282, Fremont Davis. 











visits may be eight or nine times as fre- 
quent. The blood, instead of traveling at 
a rate of 55 feet a minute in the large 
arteries, may move 450 feet a minute. 

The greater rapidity of the blood flow 
must therefore make possible a more rapid 
and complete removal of waste from all 
parts of the body, and naturally increases 
the amount of oxygen in certain parts of 
the body depending on it. Exercise taken 
simply and regularly tends to keep the 
arteries soft, warding off arteriosclerosis or 
other old age conditions. 
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ASTRONOMY 
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1951 Astronomy Highlights 


Tei top achievements include computing positions 
of five outer planets over 407-year period and finding 
neutral hydrogen radiation in space. 


> ASTRONOMICAL HIGHLIGHTS for 
the past year picked by Dr. Harlow Shapley, 
director of Harvard College Observatory, 
Cambridge, Mass., are: 

1. Calculation with large digital comput- 
ing machines of the positions of the five 
outer planets for the years 1653 to 2060. 
This was done by Dr. W. J. Eckert of the 
International Business Machine’s Watson 
Scientific Computing Laboratory, with the 
issistance of G. M. Clemence of the U. S 
Naval Observatory and Dr. Dirk Brouwer 
of Yale University Observatory. 

2. Measurement of velocities up to 3,300 
kilometers (about 2,050 miles) per second 
for hydrogen nuclei (protons) in the aurora 
borealis. This work by A. B. Meinel of the 
Yerkes Observatory indicates that protons 
are the source of much if not all the energy 
for auroral displays. 

3. Raising to over a hundred the number 
of known stars,” detection in the 
microwave region of radiation from three 
or four of the brighter spiral galaxies, and 
progress in the measurement of micro 
waves from the solar surface. These rapid 
advances in radio made 
chiefly by radio engineers at Manchester 
and Cambridge, England; Sydney, Aus 
tralia, and Leiden, Holland. 

4. Putting into operation two special types 
of Schmidt telescopes: one, the instrument 
in South Africa owned jointly by Armagh 
Observatory of North Ireland, Dunsink Ob 
servatory of Eire and Harvard Observatory; 
the other, the first ever designed exclusively 
for tracking meteors. Both instruments 
were designed by Dr. James G. Baker and 
their operation is associated with Harvard 
Observatory. 

5. Theoretical prediction and actual meas 
urement of radiation from neutral hydrogen 
in the space between the Milky Way stars. 
Discovery of this invisible hydrogen gas 
had been predicted by Dr. I. I. Rabi and 
associates at Columbia University, E. M. 
Purcell of Harvard University and Dr. H. 
C. van de Hulst of Leiden Observatory, 
the Netherlands; Dr. Harold I. Ewen of 
Harvard University first detected and meas- 
ured its radiation with a radio telescope. 

6. Measurement by Dr. John Hall of the 
U. S. Naval Observatory of the polarization 
of light from one and only one of the stars 
in the Pleiades, an A-type star whose light 
is highly reddened as it travels from star 
to observer. 


“radio 


astronomy were 


Discovery of 216 new variable stars 
in the so-called Sculptor cluster, wide-open 
spheroidal galaxy, and prediction that the 
total number would run over 700. This 


finding of Dr. A. D. Thackeray of Rad 
cliffe Observatory, Pretoria, South Africa, 
is important in verifying the belief that 
stars making up spheroidal galaxies and 
globular clusters are much alike. 

8. New theory of the ice ages, developed 
by Dr. Ernst Opik of the Armagh Observa- 
tory,- North Ireland, attributes both the 
Paleozoic Pleistocene glaciations to 
changes in the radiation of the sun result 


and 


ing from temporary disturbance in produc 
tion of atomic energy radiation deep in the 


sun. 
9. Measurement of radial velocities of 
external galaxies more distant than any 
heretofore recorded. Dr. Milton Humason, 


working with spectra only two millimeters 
long (less than 0.02 of an inch) obtained 
with the 200-inch Palomar 
duced that some galaxies are rushing away 
from the solar system at speeds up to 38,000 


telescope, de- 


+ 


miles a second, about one-fifth the speed of 
light. 

10. Demonstration that 
radiation, unlike that with 
familiar at the earth’s surface, is composed 


primary cosmic 


which we are 


of the nuclei of the elements from hydrogen 


277 


to iron and beyond, with hydrogen nuclei 
(protons) dominating. Physicists at the 
University of Minnesota and Rochester Uni- 
versity made the measurements with photo- 
graphic film carried by balloons to an allti- 
tude of 100,000 feet. 
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MARINE BIOLOGY 


Largest Rock Fished 
From 3-Mile Pacific Deep 


> A NEW deep-sea fishing record has been 
set by scientists just returned to La Jolla, 
Calif. Their prize came from the ocean 
floor, three miles down. 

The find—probably the largest rock ever 
dragged up from a three-mile depth—is 
now being examined at the University of 
California’s Scripps Institution of Ocean- 
ography. 

Like many other objects—rocks, whale 
bones and sharks’ teeth—dredged up from 
the ocean’s floor, this 100-pound mass is 
covered with manganese dioxide. Manga- 
nese, a metal used in hardening steel, is 
known to exist on the bottom of all oceans, 
and in the dioxide form it coats ocean 
objects. 

By finding out what lies underneath the 
chemical coating, scientists may get new 
information on the age of the Pacific, for 
manganese dioxide does not accumulate on 
rocks on land. 

The prize find was brought up only by 
chance. Oceanographers on the research 
vessel Horizon had been using a new, more 





FISHING FIND—Accidentally dredged up from three-mile deep ocean 

floor, this manganese concretion is being examined by Jose Barandiaran, 

Harris B. Stewart, Jr., and John D. Cochrane of the Scripps Institution of 
Oceanography. 
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f telling when their hydro 
vad =reached bottom The 
method iking a glass ball at the end 
of the wire, then picking up the sound 
waves it sets up on the ship’s hydrophones 
become standard for scientifx 


efhcient way 


graphic wit | 


promise to 


cruises. One time when it did not work, 
extra cable was paid out and when this 
was hauled in, there was the rock, covered 
with manganese dioxide 

Science News Letter, November 3, 1951 
PHYSICS 


Heating of Lead Used 
To Measure X-Ray Energy 


> A “HOT LEAD” technique can now 


be used to 1 ire X-ray energy in terms 
of standard heat 1 surements of energy 
instead of = by indirect measurements 
through Ss condarv phenomena 

The method, worked out by University 
of Illinois physicists in Urbana, Ill., meas 
ures the 1 ’ heating effects on a block 
of lead. TI method gives very precise 
neasul nt nd can be used on X-rays 
of energi f the 400.000 used in 
conventional medical X-ray treatments, to 
the 340,000,000 volts from the University’s 
betatron 

Though physicists term the new 
nethod hot lead” technique, the actual 
temperature fri is no more than on 
tenth of a degree. The small tempera 
ture inci isured by a thermustor, 
1 new tvp ot he it-measuring device 10 
times as sensitive as older resistance th 
mometer It bedded in the lead 

Physicist t the University of Illinots 
ind at the dical campus in Chicago 
worked together on the new development 
P. D. Edwards in the betatron laborator\ 
worked in. the 00.000.000-volt range, and 
1 S. Laughlin at the College of Medi 


cine at the 5 000.000 and 100 .O00-y olt 
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ENGINEERING 


Find Cure for Dancing 
Conductors—on Wires 


> A CURE for “dancing conductors” was 
reported in Cleveland. Dancing conductors 
are not related to band or orchestra leaders. 
They are transmission lines for electricity, 
such as those seen along a highway, that 
have been set in a rhythmic rise-and-fall 
motion by the wind. This can happen when 
they are covered with a light glaze of ice. 
When one wire swings up even with or 
quite close to another wire, the current 
jumps across, causing a short circuit. 

Dancing conductors can be cured by 
mechanical dampers and other means, J. E. 
Sproule and F. L. Code of the Hydro Elec- 
tric Power Commission of Ontario reported 
to the American Institute of Electrical En 
gineers in Cleveland. 
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DENTISTRY 


195] 


Fight Tooth Decay 


Very few of nation's public water supplies are being 
treated with the tiny amount of fluorine that could keep 
youngsters’ teeth more free from decay. 


> ONLY ABOUT thi 


percent of America’s public water supplies 


ee-quarters of one 
tiny amount of fluorine 
the gen 
nearly free from decav. 


re now adding the 


that promises to n ike coming 


tion’s teeth more 


But the dentists, water works engineers 
ind public health experts who are urging 
fluoridation of water we drink are. not 
discouraged by this fact that only 120 out 


of the more than 15,000 public water sup 
plies of the nation are fluoridated 

The one big hope of preventing dental 
caries—decayed teeth in simple words—is 
treating growing teeth with amounts of 
fluorine so small that they produce no other 
effect on human health. This is the biggest 
dental discovery in recent years, in the 
opinion many experts. It produces about 

two-thirds reduction in the dental decay 
rate of children. Too much fluorine oc 
urring naturally in drinking water causes 
unsightly mottled enamel of teeth. Sur 
prisingly, mottled teeth wert more free 
from decay than prettier teeth. It was 


found that adding the chemical to teeth, 
in drinking water or by swabl 


the cle ted 


yung it on in 


ntist’s office, tecth from 


decay in later years 
The U. S. Public H 
| other investigators deve 

pig 


dded to its water n 


prot ‘ 


Ith Service 
loped the 


and Sse \ 
meth 
ods. Guinea one with fluorine 


cities, 
itched with another 
that teeth 
The rush began to add 
drink 


left alone, proved children’s 


could be protect d 


fluorine to water so children could 
future 

Wisconsin is 
Sixty out of the 
are in that state 

But the fluorine rush for better teeth is 
on. Almost every state’s health department 
is helping communities prepare for fluo- 
ridating their water, much as a number of 
ago chlorination was introduced to 
clean up polluted water supplies that were 
spreading water-borne diseases. 

Civic clubs, women’s organizations and 
newspapers in various localities, as well as 
dental and health associations, are cam- 
paigning for fluoridation of water supplies 
so that children can literally drink away 
their future toothaches. 

So difficulties arise in the program: 

As often happens with new methods, 
some misinformed individuals are contend- 
ing that addition of the minute amounts 
of fluorine to water is dangerous. There 
is no good evidence to support such ideas. 

State and local health departments, and 
limited by facilities and 
with which the 


toothac hes. 
the fluoridated 


120 treated water supplies 


away 


most state. 


years 


W orks, are 
the 


wate! 


Sp ed 


personnel in 


fluoridation program can be put into op- 
eration. One typical state can extend the 
only city each month. 
There is also a limit to the amount of the 
necessary chemicals that can be produced 
industrially in the forthcoming months. 
Money is necessary to operate the 
program and install the method, although 
only a few cents each 
benefited. Federal 
been limited se 


method to one 


also 


amounts to 


for person 
funds to states 


this 
year each 
aid hav e 
verely by Congress. 

Not all the population can be reached 
with fluorine chemicals in_ public 
water supplies. The millions in very small 
towns and in rural areas, who drink spring 
and well water, will have their 
children go to dentists to have the chemi- 
cals their teeth by a 
called topical fluoride applications. 

There are a few favored where 
there is enough fluorine naturally in the 
protect future teeth, but there 
are less than 1,500 of these cities with natu 
ral fluoridation. Some areas of excess fluo- 


the 


need to 
, 
swabl yed on process 


areas 


water to 


rine content in their water may actually 
have to remove some of it to prevent 
mottled enamel. 
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ASTRONOMY 


Our Milky Way Galaxy 
ls a Giant Starry Universe 


> OUR MILKY WAY galaxy of millions 
giant the starry uni 
verses, Dr. Thornton Page- of Yerkes Ob 
servatory has just reported to the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

The galaxy of which our solar system 
forms a tiny part weighs about as much 
as 200 billion suns, Dr. Page estimates. The 
Andromeda nebula, nearest object in space 
beyond the Milky Way galaxy, appears to 
weigh as much as 100 billion suns. But 
other nebulae sufficiently close to be seen 
with the world’s largest telescopes weigh 
only as much as one to ten billion suns, 
the Yerkes astronomer calculates. 

About half the weight of each “island 
universe” is believed due to the gases and 
cosmic dust between the stars rather than 
to the stars themselves. 

Latest sampling counts indicate that about 
2,000 such starry universes of different 
shapes and sizes are near enough to our 
solar system for their light, traveling 
186,000 miles a second, to reach us within 
13,000,000 years. There are approximately 
9,000,000 such stellar universes near enough 
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for their light to have started on its way 
o us not more than 200,000,000 years ago. 
As many as 70,000,000 starry universes exist 
vithin 450,000,000 light years of us. 
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METEOROLOGY 
Forecast Severe Winter with 
Prompt Spring Following 


> A RATHER severe winter will be fol 
lowed by a fairly prompt spring about 
mid-March for the eastern half of the 
nation. With this pattern, it usually works 
out that the Southwest has an “open” win- 
ter and the Pacific Northwest an average 
winter. 

This is the prediction for the 1951-1952 
winter by Dr. H. C. Willett, professor of 
meteorology at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dr. Willett told Sctence Service that the 
cold in the Northeast will be severe from 
mid-November through December. Janu- 
ary will be relatively mild, while February 
will be cold again. Along about mid-March, 
he said, there will be a definite change in 
the weather and spring will be upon us. 

Through the mid-Atlantic states and the 
Southeast, the pattern will be the same, 
although, of course, not quite as cold. 

Snow will follow the weather. Heavy 
snows, Dr. Willett predicts, will hit the 
Northeast after mid-November, the 
middle Atlantic states a little bit later, and 
continue to the end of December. January 
will be relatively free of snow, but it will 
be back for February. Snow will be heavier 
in the mid-Atlantic than farther 
north, Dr. Willett said. 

Dr. Willett, known for his work in ex- 
tended forecasting, has more courage than 
Weather Bureau’s Extended Forecast 


soon 


states 


the 

Section. Jerome Namias, head of that sec- 

non, refuses to predict the weather for 

any period longer than a month ahead. 
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TECHNOLOGY 


Combat Footwear Keeps 
Toes Warm at 45 Below 


> U. S. MARINES and Army troops in 
Korea this winter will be wearing new 
insulated rubber boots that operate on the 
Thermos bottle principle and _ protect 
against frostbite even at 45 below zero. 
Developed by the Hood Rubber Com- 
any, Watertown, Mass., and the Naval 
‘lothing Depot, Brooklyn, N. Y., they will 
eplace the shoe-pac in time to prevent a 
epetition of last winter’s cases of frostbite. 
The new boot consists of two layers of 
ubber with two plies of knitted wool 
isulation between them. It is designed 
» be worn with just one pair of socks. 
[he innermost layer of rubber is faced with 
nylon film to help prevent friction on the 
iside of the boot. 
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MEDICINE 


Adverse Kreb 


> AN AMERICAN Medical 


biozen, announced last March as a promis 
ing remedy for cancer, “fails to confirm 
the beneficial effects” claimed for it. 
(J.A.M.A., Oct. 27.) 

Of 100 patients given this drug, 44 have 
died. Only two showed temporary signs of 
improvement. In one of these it is con 
sidered that a period of temporary im 
provement, such as the patient had been 
having off and on, happened to come at 
the time Krebiozen was being given. The 
patient has since died. In the other patient, 
now near death, the main cancers con 
tinued to grow rapidly, though some small 
ones showed regression. 

Krebiozen is described as a white powder 
which dissolves in water. It is said to be 
extracted from the blood serum of a 
horse after the horse has been inoculated 
with a substance said to stimulate its reticu 
loendothelial system, which includes the 
spleen and lymph glands and certain cells 
of the bone marrow and liver. 

The drug was allegedly discovered by 
Dr. Stevan Durovic, former Yugoslavian 


“THERMOS” BOOTS — Two Ko- 
rean veterans, Ist Lt. Joseph R. Owen, 
USMC, of Syracuse, N. Y., and 
S/Sgt. Thomas Davies, Jr., of Dover, 
N. J., inspect a new insulated rubber 
boot now being issued in Korea. The 
boot operates on the same principle 
as a Thermos bottle and will protect 
feet against frostbite even at 45 below 
zero Fahrenheit. 


Association 
committee has reported that trial of Kre- 
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iozen Report 


physician now living in a Chicago suburb 
with his brother, Marko. Dr. Durovic came 
to this country from Argentina. A pre 
liminary announcement of trials of the 
drug was made to a group of doctors and 
researchers in Chicago last March by Dr. 
A. C. Ivy, vice-president in charge of the 
professional schools of the University of 
Illinois. 

The A. M. A. 
Krebiozen as a 
not enough details of its composition and 
preparation have been given. Investigation 
of the drug was made as a public service 
to physicians and the public. 

The 100 patients whose clinical histories 
were reviewed had been given the drug 
by physicians who had been invited to 
evaluate the drug by Dr. Ivy and his asso 
ciates of the Krebiozen Research Founda- 
tion. Reports on these 100 patients came 
from seven sources in four widely separated 
parts of the country, including the tumor 
clinic, department of surgery, University 
of Illinois. 

“The public may wonder,” the commit- 
tee points out, “at the wide divergence of 
opinion between the original report and 
these published results (in the 100 pa 
tients).” 

The cancer specialist, it is explained, 
knows that certain types of cancer often 
run a long course with marked changes in 
the patient’s condition. The public, not 
knowing this, may be surprised by unex 
pected improvement in the patient and if 
it coincides with some new treatment, 
thinks the treatment is proving the hoped 
for cure. 

Relief of pain, improvement in appetite, 
ability to be up out of bed and speech are 
all affected by the patient’s feeling about 
the new treatment, but 
unreliable” as signs of 
to treatment. 
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“secret remedy,” because 


are “notoriously 


improvement due 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


Mold Chemical Treats 
Disfiguring Tropical Ills 
> FOR THE war against yaws and tropi- 


ulcer, two of man’s oldest and 
disfiguring diseases, doctors now 


cal most 
have a 
new weapon in the mold chemical, chloro 
mycetin. 

Good results with this chemical, which 
made synthetically, were obtained 
in trials in Haiti by Dr. Eugene H. Payne 
of Parke, Davis and Company, Detroit, 
which supplied the drug. Cooperating with 
Dr. Payne in the trials in Haiti were Dr. 
Athemas Bellerive of the Haiti Department 
of Health and Dr. LaFont Jean of Fort 
Liberty, Haiti. 
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Changes in Crystal Rocks 
Linked to Earth’s Magnetism 


> A LINK between the changes that 
in rocks of the earth’s crust and puzzling 
if ion | gneti Nn d ot 
th in sor gions is suggested D 
John D. W of Columbia U1 
partment of geology in New York i 
! u t journ SCIENS 
(Oct f 
A clu t ison for the 
nshi from German war ex 
periments in t iking of syntheti rT 
Gre I yg ica sl ts wv facilit 
t [ ’ gneti 
I mt t cru 1 vhK 
“a ‘ 
( lg t 
gr g 
Like 
“4 ni 
ignet fi 
1) \\ rest } x 
} [ ignetic and ¢ 
tic f rystallizing mune 
g d studies of 1 gneu 
like the West Indi 
t geologicall 
S News Letter, November 3, 19 
GENETICS 


Twins Show Genetic 
Factor in Polio 


> SEARCH FOR t 


IS Thor iscepu te pr io t in 
hould ta int tl fa 
inheritan 
This is apy tr dy of 
he | 1d pe TI study, aided 
grant ft t National Foundation fot 
Infantile P lysis, is rep rted by Drs. ¢ 
Nash Hernd nd Roval G. Jennings of 
Bowman Gr School of Medicine of Wake 
Forest College, Winston-Salem, N. C., in 
tl AMERICAN | NAL OF Human Git 
(M 
Twins, t ire neither m«¢ nor 
ss lik g polio than single born 
individuals. | twins of an identical, 
r on gy, pair are m¢ likely t get tl 
t th twi that are not 
tt {) ? ical twin grout 
paralyt itis affecting both twin 
urred in { pairs. Of 33 non-identical 
vin groups, | lytic involvement of botl 
Ins OcK ir ( only two instances 
This points existence of a 
le genet inherited, influence on 
sceptbility par polio. None of 
the 87 parents of the twins had had poli 
so t gene carrying the polio susceptibility 
trait is pri y not a dominant. Persons 
ay ; oct ad cam hand it d 
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to their children must be quite numerous, 


however, since paralytic poliomyelitis 1s 


not a rare disease. 

Inherited susceptibility is by no means 
- deciding factor in determining whether 
person get when 
xposed to it, the scientists point out. This 


will infantile paralysis 


shown by their finding that even among 


twins with identical genetic en 


i¢ ntical 


dowment living in the same _ household, 
paralysis involving both members of twin 
groups occurred in only 35.7 of the 
pait 
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OPTICS 


Plane Spotting Aided by 
Twilight Sky Brightness Study 


> AID IN spotting airplanes and oth 
t vilight sky wi fri 
XI l ts DY Na iI Res arch Laboratory 
y s reporte: the Optic Society 
\ 1 meeting Chicagt 
} scientists used a special p ctric 
-asure, in very §s rt a t! 
ig s of the whole sky during tl 
ig period. Th found that, higher 
n ten aegt S 1 . tl . hori on th 
1 igl sky it Sacrament Peak, New 
Mex was on ibout hal igh 
twilight sky of Maryland 
( ined wi knowledge of how the 


works, the figures they reported will 
id in estimating how far away an airplane 
in the sky can be seen. Their research will 
| sunlight 
s when it passes through our atmos 


scientists learn how 
re ince the pr ire i de f tl 
e, since the pressure and density of th 


ipper atmosphere can be calculated from 


brightness of the twilight sky 
Dr. E. O. Hulburt, Dr. D. M. Packer, 
Mi J Ke omen, (4 | ock and R. Scolnik 


the Naval R 


port. 


search Laboratory presented 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 
Contraceptive Advice 
For Unmarried Discussed 


AST one doctor in the country 


that unmarried people need con 


> AT LI 
recogni 
ice 


traceptive ad\ 


Speaking at the New York Academy of 


Sciences conference on world population 

probl nd birth control, Dr. Alan F 

Guttmacher of Sinai Hospital and the 

Johns Hopkins School of Medicine, Balti 

nore, said he was “unwilling to accept the 

ostrich-like moralistic viewpoint that such 
problem does not exist.” 

He said he could not give the proper 
NSW to the question whether the youth 
of the country should be scientifically ad 
vised and instructed in birth control. He 


nust depend on 


f 
f 


but that “know! 


ind prejudice.” 


re must replace ta 
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Science 


BIOPHYSICS 


Dentist’s Drill Makes 
Radio Music Sound Sour 


> IF RADIO music in your dentist's office 
sounds sour when he is drilling a tooth 
nothing is wrong with your hearing. 

It should sound different. The reason 
You are hearing the dentist’s drill at th 
same time. Changes in pitch occur in som« 
pure when other tones or noises 
ultaneously reach the ear, T. V. Frazier 
ada, Reno, tok 
erica meeting 


tones 
sin 


of the University of Ne 





in Chicago. 

When a dentst drills on your ¢ 
reaches your 
conduction,” Mr 
sounds, heard by 
slightly altered 


turns on his drill.” 


ATLti ~in 
sound of the drilling 
chiefly by bone 


Frazier 


nduction, 
Le 


said. “The radi 
air ¢ are every 
the nearly 
University 
where Mr 
that 
same if the radi 


Experiments carried out in 
laboratory of the 
Los Angeles, 


some of his 


sound-proot 
f California at 
Frazier 
the effect 
music were heard by bone c 


the dentist drilled. 


did work, show 
7s 3 ok 
would be the 
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PSYCHOLOGY 
Mice Trained for Peace 
Give Hope for Mankind 


> HOPI 


= able to 


THAT some day humans may 
live at peace with each other 
comes from studies showing that mice cat 
be trained “to fight, run away or be 
peaceful.” 

The studies were 
J. P. Scott and Emil 
Jackson Memorial 
Harbor, Me. 

The point that men 
not mice and what applies to the mice and 
B not apply to humans. But for 
the mice and rats, training “includes by 
far the most important group of factors’ 
affecting the consistency with which these 
animals will fight for gain 

The 
formation apply to al 
the 


' 
besides 


} 
oc 


conducted by Drs 

Fredericson of th 
Laboratory in Bar 
out 


scientists are 


rats 


may 


and _ habit 
inimals with a back 
hope that 
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same laws of learning 
, 
other 


for 


bone, so scientists 


mice could be 


species 
peace. 

Against this hope is the 
unlike dogs, baboons 
‘gang up” on 
parently a hereditary 

Details of the 
tcllow 
(ct. ) 


fact that mice 
people, neve! 
This is ap 


ind 


one individual. 
difference. 
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MEDICINE 
Blood Chemical Promises 
New Heart Stimulant 


> A BLOOD chemical that may turn out 
to be a heart stimulant has been discovered 
more or less accidentally by Dr. K. Laki, 
visiting scientist at the U. S. National In- 
stitute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases 
in Washington. 

The accidental part of the discovery is 
that it was made in researches on the 
clotting mechanism of the blood. Previous 
research had suggested that when thrombin 
in the blood acts on another blood chemi- 
cal, fibrinogen, to make it clot, the throm- 
bin action may split a chemical bond in 
the fibrinogen molecule and free a small 
chemical molecule from the fibrinogen. 
This would leave a slightly altered fibrino- 
gen molecule, presumably the one that be- 
comes a gel and makes the blood clot when 
shed. 

Proof of would rest 
on finding the small molecule split from 


the fibrinogen. By a method reported in 


such a mechanism 


the journal Science (Oct. 26), Dr. Laki 
has obtained this small molecule. Tests 
with it showed it could stimulate a frog 
neart. 


Further studies to determine its chemi 
cal nature and to learn whether this blood 
chemical is a heart stimulant that could 
e used medically are now in progress. 
1951 
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METEOROLOGY 
Change Tropical Weather by 
Salt-Seeding Trade Winds 


> PROFOUND CHANGES in the weather 
in tropical island areas could be brought 
about by seeding trade winds with salt 
Nobel prize winner Dr. Irving 
Langmuir claimed. 

He made the claim at a meeting of the 
New York Academy of Sciences during 
which he engaged in debate on rainmaking 
with Ferguson Hall of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau. Dr. Langmuir, father of rainmak- 
ing, said that near the islands of Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico, it should frequently be 
possible to introduce into the trade winds 
crystals of silver iodide at the rate of one 
ton per hour. 

If heavy rain 
heat generated in the process should cause 
profound changes in the airflow and the 
climatic conditions in neighboring areas. 

Dr. Langmuir devoted most of his speech 
to supporting a claim previously made that 
seeding with silver iodide particles every 
seven days in New Mexico produced heavier 


crystals, 


is induced, he said, the 
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rains and other weather changes every 
seven days over almost half the UV. S. 

He produced figures which he 
showed that this seven-day periodicity was 
statistically significant. These periodicities 
in rainfall are evident, he said, at almost 
any set of stations in the northeastern U. S. 

Mr. Hall reported on a Weather Bureau 
project which is investigating the periodici- 
ties Dr. Langmuir claims have existed. The 
investigation, still going on, showed, he 
said, that similar periodicities existed in the 
weather at various times during the past 
before cloud- 


said 


40 years, sometimes long 
seeding was initiated. 

The Weather Bureau scientist showed 
charts which, he said, indicated that a 


seven-day periodicity existed both before 
and after the time during which seeding 
done and that 
a greater degree, 


at seven-day inter\ als 


it existed, 


was 
sometmes to 
in other parts of the northern hemisphere. 
Mr. Hall that the Weather 
Bureau believes that the effects of 
seeding must be quite modest, since it is 
so dificult to detect them. Asking for 
further study of natural rain processes, he 
said that whether cloud-seeding can be of 
economic value depends on such study. 
1951 


c¢ yncluded 


cloud- 
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ACOUSTICS 
Jet Engines Quieted 
By Box of Turns 


> THE EAR-SHATTERING noise cor 
from airplane jet engines under test can 
be made quieter, Dr. Howard C. Hardy, 
of the Armour Research Foundation of 


Chicago, reported to the Acoustical Society 


ing 
ing 


of America at Chicago. 

Instead of permitting the sound from 
jet engines to “run wild,” a special struc 
ture channels it through a series of 180 
Each turn actually “kills” 


cegree turns 
15 decibels of the noise. 


at least 

“The magnitude of the problem is much 
larger than in the past war,” he declared, 
“chiefly because the noise of the jet engine 
is about 10 times as loud and can be heard 
about 30 times as far as the noise coming 
from conventional reciprocating gasoline 
engines.” 
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NUTRITION 
How to Freeze Food 
Told in Government Bulletin 


> HANDY GUIDE for homemakers who 
want to freeze their own fruits and veg: 
tables is the new bulletin just issued by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Preparation methods given in the pam 
phlet are based on up-to-date research data. 
Instructions for packaging a large assort 
ment of foods, from apples to watermelons, 
are included in “Home Freezing of Fruits 
and Vegetables.” (See p. 286.) 
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ICHTHYOLOGY 
First Silver Salmon Return 
To Artificial Spawning Spot 


> THE FIRST silver salmon ever to return 
to artificial spawning grounds have started 
coming back to the University of Wash 
ington fish pond. 

The silver salmon’s strong homing in- 
stinct leads the adult—either by scent or by 
other back to its hatching pond 
to spawn. Now that homing instinct is 
being used to get the fish back to a desired 
location. 

In the spring of 1950 about 26,000 silver 
salmon fingerlings, then 18 months old, 
were released from concrete tanks on the 
campus in Seattle. These fish 
climbed down the fish ladder to Lake 
Union, through government locks to Puget 
Sound and then to the Pacific Ocean. Now 
some of them, identified by a clipped ven- 
tral fin, are returning via the same route, 


means 


university 


reversed. 

The success of this experiment, origi- 
nated and supervised by Dr. Lauren R. 
Donaldson, director of the university's 
Applied Laboratory, opens up 
fields in practical hatchery manage 
controlled fish research. A fish 
instance, could be established 
salt water in order to eliminate 
hazardous runs to and from the upper 
reaches of spawning streams. 


Fisheries 
new 
ment and 
farm, for 
close to 
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ENGINEERING 
Young Engineers Urged 
To Continue Preparation 


® “POST-COLLEGE SLUMP” in the de 
velopment of just-graduated young engi 
neers is being combatted by a six-point 
program designed by the Engineers’ Coun- 
cil for Professional Development, a confer- 
ence of seven engineering societies repre- 
senting 130,000 engineers. 

The program calls for guidance to the 
young engineer for an adequate develop 
ment plan for in-service training, continued 
college education, community service, pro 
fessional registration, self-appraisal and 
selected reading. 

Chairman Harry S. Rogers, president of 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, said the 
council’s program program 
to the juniors of the engineering profession. 
In this respect it self 
sacrificing interest 
sional people. 

The “post-college slump,” Dean Emeritus 
H. P. Hammond of Pennsylvania State 
College said, is the period when the young 
graduate in his first job no longer has the 
compulsion toward mental development 
because of the difficulty of making adjust 
ments to conditions of employment. He 
advocated part-time postgraduate study and 
development of professional consciousness. 
1951 
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AGRICULTURE 


Uncle Sam's plant explorers and agricultural chem- 
ists team to make earth yield more food with less labor, 
discovering new plants for food and industry. 


By JANE STAFFORD have been developed that thrive better under 


specific soil, climatic and other growing 


hetter conditions. Shown on the cover of this 


> A BONANZA harvest of new, 


week’s Science News Letter is a close-up 


. , 1 and loctry will b rer 

ee a . oe ik ea ak or — . of an improved strain of Western wheat 

alone F nner nd breeders grass ce veloped for sand tolerance 

' Mose than > billion dollars worth of On most farms the variety of each crop 

food and non-food products for industry 8TOwn has been changed several times 

tow from A inate femnee thle enue during the last half century. About 200,000 

nes inting | , billion dollars new plant varieties have been introduced 
eth of food that stays on the farm to through Uncle Sam's organized program 

Saas face famitics and the eddidicas! bil of plant hunting. Notable among these 

lions in grain kept on the farms to feed ha en 

ivestock t | Ladino clover fr Italy, Tung nuts 
tata ols » fevendd aml tes from hina, Trebi barley from Asiatic 

aia » ond wee annie Got tn Turkey, Acala cotton from Mexico, dates 
1k. rubber and oil are the golden anni t on Africa, Hegari s rghum from Africa, 
sary gift to the American people fror Ladak — from India, Federation wheat 

their Department of Agriculture’s Bureau tre aod Austra la, Korean lespedeza, Sericea 

of Plant Yaductry, Sells and Aasiculeersl espedeza, Abaca from the Philippines, 

Besinccring. which is just SO years old Victoria oats from Uruguay, Russian wild 

And vet Dr. Robert M. Salter, chief rom siberia 

an) cients * alee lo the city dwell ny of these strange 

I - IL ahead nean little or nothing. But ladino, 
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{ { in doubling the return 
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Our Major Crops Not Native 


All the mator crops grown 1n this « 
re of foret gin. Corn and tol 
bro t y t Indians ft 

sou \ ttler trot Ku 
rop gl ind C il crop 
S t tile cr ) 
grown » At f s, were known 
in the United Stat more than 100 years 


ago. But American farmers did not “strike 
ith this crop until Uncle Sam’s 
Morse, in the late 
Orient for 
improved varieties now 
than 14 million 

Soybeans 


it rich” w 
plant hunter, W ] 
1970's. searcl cl rl} 


material for the 


] 
breeding 


grown on n re acres 1n 


the United States 


raw materials for more than 400 manufac 


tured products 


now provide 
including edible oils, indus 
trial oil, paints, varnishes, adhesives, soaps. 
plastics, vegetable fiber, printing ink and 
hundreds of others 

The soybean crop is but one example of 
how Uncle Sam’s plant hunters and breed 


ers have in the past 50 years made it 
possible for our farmers to get more from 
their land and 


During the past half century, reports Dr. 


their labor. 


Salter, all crop plants have been made 
better and sor new ones have been intro 
duced Thousan or impro\ d= varieties 
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New Foods From Abroad 


lespedeza and some of the other forage 
crops can be transformed via livestock to 
more meat and milk and butter. And since 
crippled, arthritic joints hurt just as much 
in the city as on the farm, both town and 
country folk watch eagerly for results of 
one party of plant hunters now in Mexico 
looking specifically for plants that might 
yield cortisone, the drug that relieves suf- 
fering from arthritis. 

Plant “blood banks” are one of Uncle 
Sam's operations for improvement of our 
tarm yields. At these banks, germ plasm 
of plants discovered by the hunters 1s 
catalogued, retained, propagated and made 
available to plant breeders. 

Of the thousands of new plant introduc- 
tions in the past few years, some are al- 
ready showing signs of future value. From 
the Midwest there are reports that an 
alfalfa introduction from Turkey has out 
standing resistance to the leaf hopper 
insect. From Florida there are reports that 
certain of the introductions of rye, ob- 
tained from the high Himalayan area of 
India, are far better than any other strains 
observed for winter pasture and 
forage. One of the wild potatoes picked 
up exploring Mexico has shown high re 
sistance to the Colorado potato beetle. 


so tar 





NEW CROPS—For the big harvest to come, thank U. S. plant hunters and 

breeders, such as Dr. Edward E. Clayton, who explore the world for new 

varieties and cross them with others for better yields in bread, oil, rubber 

and medicines. These future crops, developed by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, are not yet commercially available. 
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BREEDING STUDIES — Close-up 
view shows flower of a selected strain 
of Bermuda grass being emasculated 
for breeding studies at the Georgia 


Coastal Plains Experiment Station 


in Tifton. 


In California one cantaloup introduced 
from India appears resistant to a new 
strain of Downy Mildew that has attacked 
the cantaloup industry in that state. From 
New York we that 
introduced from resistance 
to bean anthracnose, 
we have had little success in combating. 


have reports beans 
Turkey show 


a disease that so far 


In North Carolina plant breeders have 
recently found nematode resistance in les- 
pedeza. The recently introduced Roan va 


riety is the first lespedeza with nematode 
resistance. The that 
was an introduction from the Orient. 

a possible crop 


source for resistance 


Castor beans look like 
for replacing cotton on some lands in Okla- 
Arkansas, and northern 
Texas. Castor beans are a source of oil for 
many industrial Research is under 
way on breeding and selecting high-yield- 
ing, shatter-resistant varieties adapted to 
mechanical harvesting. About 90,000 acres 


are being grown this year. 


homa, western 


uses. 


Science News Letter for November 3, 
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Safflower is a promising new oil crop 
adapted to the wheat areas of the Western 
Plains. Safflower seed yields are of very 
high quality for cooking or for paints and 
varnishes and meal of high protein content 
for livestock feed. Seed of high-oil-content 
varieties was available for planting about 
150,000 acres last year. 

Sesame is under study as a possible vege 
table oil crop in the Coastal Plains area 
from North Carolina to east Texas. The 
development of non-shattering high-yield 
ing varieties of sesame is far enough along 
that the first seed may be offered to farmers 
within relatively few years. 

And if you like sweetened jujubes, you 
can get a American variety of 
this centuries-old Chinese fruit, thanks to 
plant explorer Frank N. Meyer who in 
1908 brought large-fruited varieties to the 
Southern Great Plains Field Station at 
Woodward, Okla. Although the 
may never be a major crop, it meets the 


superior 


jujube 


Southwest’s needs for a fruit tree that 
thrives in hot, dry weather and with 
stands winter freezes without injury. 

Science News Letter, November 3, 1951 
MEDICINE 


Aid for Childless Women 
Seen in Hormone Chemical 


> RESEARCH FOR wanting 
children and for others wanting to post 
pone parenthood was reported at the New 
York Academy of Sciences conference in 
New York on world population problems 
and birth control. 

A hormone chemical from the 
gland in the head, which has given the 
famous anti-arthritis ACTH, will be the 
answer to the problem of the woman who 
cannot have 
failure, in the opinion of Dr. M. Edward 
Davis of the Chicago Lying-In Hospital 
and the University of Chicago. 


1 
blessed 


couples 


pituitary 


children because of ovarian 


For the with enough 


children, there is a gel which has provided 


woman 


effective birth control in 98.2 of 704 
patients. This was reported by Drs. G 
Wilson Hunter, C. B. Darner and J. B. 


Gillam of Fargo, N. D., and Dr. William 
B. Stromme of Minneapolis, Minn. 

The gel is a “smooth, white, odorless 
preparation” containing the sperm-killing 
chemicals, Ricinoleic acid and p-Diisobutyl- 
phenoxy-polyethoxyethanol. It is non irz: 
tating, spreads readily and has been found 
acceptable as well as effective. 

“The marked improvement in maternal 
and infant mortality and morbidity (sick- 
ness) statistics in the last 20 years,” the 
North Dakota and Minnesota doctors 
stated, “is due to the widespread avail- 
ability of contraceptive information as well 
as the improved methods of treating these 
patients.” 

Their studies were designed to test a 
method which besides being effective would 
be easy to use, non-irritating, inexpensive 
and do away with mechanical devices. 
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The discovery of ACTH, hormone chemi- 
cal from the pituitary gland which stimu- 
lates the adrenals to produce cortisone, 
should § spur find a_ similar 
hormone that would stimulate growth and 
rupture of the egg-containing sacs in the 
ovaries and production of corpus luteum 
which produces the pregnancy hormone. 

ACTH has been tried in the hope of cor- 
recting ovarian failure in childless women, 
but the results have been irregular and not 


scientists to 


sustained. 
Science News Letter, November 3, 1951 


ACOUSTICS 
Hearing Aid Automatically 
Suppresses Loud Noises 


> A HEARING aid with a self-regulating 
noise suppressor to dull sudden, loud sharp 
noises is the latest help to hard of hearing 
persons. 

It also has a finger-tip control that dims 
background rumble, designed to help in 
listening to conversation in a busy restau 
rant or on the street. 

In this last respect, the new aid is “an 
improvement on the human ear,” says Dr. 
Schachtel, president of Sonotone 
New York which manu- 


Irving I. 
Corporation of 


fractures it. 
Science News Letter, November 3, 1951 
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| Discovered How To 


HEAR AGAIN 


IN 20 SECONDS 


I was in despair when I began to 
lose my hearing. Then one day—ic 
just 20 seconds—I discovered how to 
hear again. Thanks to the new Beltone 
Phantomold —a transparent, almost 
invisible device —- NO BUTTON 
SHOWS IN MY EAR. Discover how 
you, too, may hear again. Write today 
for valuable FREE new booklet—tells 
all the facts. No cost or obligation 
whatsoever. A penny post card will do, 


Beltone 


MONO-PAC 
ONE-UNIT HEARING AID 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. 356E 
1450 West 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 
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DENTISTRY 
36 Mouth Habits 
Do Damage to Teeth 


> MOST PEOPLE grind their teeth while 


sleeping. Many others clench them, rock 


them or have one or more of 36 “vicious’ 
mouth habits that can damage gums, other 
nouth tissu ind the teeth themselves 


ooth grinding during sleep chips and 


loosens teeth and causes considerable ero 


sion and sensitiveness of the gums 
Tooth grinding during sleep can be pre 


nted wearing an appliance known as 
the Hawley retainer, Dr. Arthur F. Schop 
per of Kansas City, M« said at the meet 
ing of the American Dental Association 
in Washington. The appliance was devised 
to keep the dental arch in place after 
cor! f irregularities. Dr 

Schopper finds that it $ preserved many 

tl ror many \ i ind that t can | 

d | [ , except those who have 
1 open bi d are unable to bring 
ir up ‘r front teeth together 
For iz an open bite, Dr 

Schopy nds u of bite blocks 

1 the 1 t t nt grinding 

ight 

The 3¢ iciou mouth habits 
isted by Dr. John S. McKenzie of Miami 

Fla., at the same meeting. Among the: 

lip-biting, toothpick-biting, fingernai 
iting, biting on straws or matches 
hairpins or pencils or pens or the ear { 

f eye gla biting on thread, holding 
nails or pins between the teeth, thu 
sucking, smoking, chewing of cigars 
tobacco, cracking nuts with the t 
clenching a cigarette holder, opening t ps 
of bottles with the teeth and pressul 
on the teeth that results from resting 

in on t | | 
Science News Letter, November 3, 1951 





Tungsten-Mercury-Uranium! 


Find VITAL 
WAR METALS! 


with Ultra-Violet 


>. >. 

Mineralight! 
MINERALIGHT _ instantly 
identifies mercury, tungsten 
and many other valuable 
minerals now in demand for 
rearmament. 

5 MINERALIGHT models for 
every requirement. Money- 
back guarantee. 


IG se : 


~*~ 


Send for FREE 
brochure on ‘‘Pres- 
pecting for Schee- 
ite (tungsten) with 
Uitra-Vielet’’. 





ULTRA-VIOLET PRODUCTS, 


Pasadena 
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Falling Leaves 


> GENERATIONS OF poets have per 
autumnal picture of 
saddest of the year,” 
wailing winds and 


etuated a dismal 
melancholy davs, the 
ith trimmings of 
both and 
But this is not fair. Autumn is a grand 
ison, a time of both fulfilment and prepa- 
And for the trees that shed their 
ives it is no more a time of doom and 


brown sear.” 


lon 


leath than any other season of the year. 
The | s die and drop off, it is true, 
it the trees themselves stand and _ sur- 
they are n ore dead in autumn and 
inter than they are in spring and summer. 


We humans, egotists that we are, are simply 


reading our own feelings and reactions into 


beings whose lives are quite unlike our 
own 
The trees, as a matter of fact, are very 
business-like about this letting their leaves 
go. In their purely automatic, unconscious 
iy they prepare for the coming winter 


TECHNOLOGY 


and the spring that is to follow a great 
deal better than self-styled Homo sapier 
manages his own future. 

The first thing that happens, as the 
nights grow longer and chillier, is the 
draining back into the tree’s branches and 
trunk of practically all the foodstuffs in 
the leaves. Leaves, as we all know, are 
the ultimate food factories and during 
their active life always contain a good de:| 
of sugar, starch and protein. That is why 
grazing and browsing animals eat them 
while they are green—nobody ever saw a 
deer, or even a goat, try to get a living 
out of fallen leaves. 

After the foodstuffs have been drained 
out of the leaves, the green coloring matter 
that helps to make them breaks down 
chemically, and in doing so becomes col- 
orless. It is then that the leaves begin to 
glow in their autumn glory of yellows and 
reds and purples. 

These colors have there all the 
while, the yellows as microscopic solid bits 
of pigment, the reds and purples as dis 
solved dyes in the cell-sap. Only during the 
summer there is so much more of the green 
pigment in most leaves that it covers up 
and masks the bright hues. 

While the color change is going on, 
double layer of cork cells forms right 
across the base of the petiole, or leaf-sten 


peen 


—the only common case in nature of 
bandage being applied before a wound 
occurs. 


After this cork layer is formed, it splits 
apart, one half going with the leaf, the 
other covering the scar on the branch an 
sealing it against the entry of decay-causing 
germs and spores. Students of plant life 
call this cork layer the layer,” 
which in plain English means simply th 
“cutting-off layer.” 

And so the leaves drop off. 


Science News Letter, November 3, 
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Long Distance Dialing 


> THE 10,000 telephone dials in homes and 
offices in Englewood, N. J., will be usable 
on and after Nov. 10 to dial directly 
11,000,000 phones in certain cities across 
the nation from San Francisco. 
The procedure for the telephone subscriber 
as calling another sub- 


Boston to 
will be as simple 
scriber in Englewood. 

The equipment in the Englewood tele- 
phone central station for this 
home-to-home long-distance dialing is com- 
pleted, the New Jersey Bell Telephone 
Company has revealed. It is now being used 


necessary 


in test calling by Bell engineers from the 
Englewood building to the 13 urban tele- 
phone areas from coast to coast involved 
use of long distance dialing. 


in the initial 


Each of these areas has a special tele. 
phone central with its own particular code 


dialed 


number. This code number must be 


before the local number wanted is dialed 
\ telephone subscriber in San Francisc: 
who wants a neighbor might dial GA 1-9950 
A telephone user in Englewood who wants 
the same “neighbor” will dial the ten-digit 
combination 318-GA 1-9950, the 318 being 
the code number for the San Francisco area. 

The equipment installed in the Engle- 
wood central stores up the digits dialed 
and as soon as the tenth digit is recorded, 
the call is automatically switched 
telephone highways to the called telephone 
in San Francisco. 

The trial of home-to-home long distance 
dialing will be limited to Englewood f 
the present. It will be a one-way system 


t 


at first. Dial calls into Englewood must 
wait until proper equipment is installed 
later in home centr 


stations. 


ove! 


other communities’ 


Science News Letter, November 3, 195! 
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At Bell Laboratories a scientist em- 
ploys a condenser microphone to check 


the sound level from another type of 


artificial mouth, used in transmitter 


research, 





~ Se 


This Western Electric employee mounts a transmitter in 
the test fixture which is swung down to face an artificial 
mouth at 45-degree angle, just as transmitters are held in 
use. More than a million transmitters are tested each year. 


his mouth speaks to millions 


To serve the changing needs of telephone subscribers mil- 
lions of telephone sets have to be moved each year. Before 
being put back into service most of them are returned to the 
Western Electric Company’s Distributing Houses where they 
receive a thorough checkup. 


Western Electric engineers needed a rapid method of test- 
ing transmitters over a range of frequencies. At Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, scientists had just the thing—a technique they 
had devised for fundamental research on transmitters. In 
co-operation with these scientists, Western Electric engineers 
developed the practical tester in the illustration. 


The transmitter is removed from the handset and put in 
front of an artificial mouth which emits a tone that swings 
several times per second over a band of frequencies. A signal 
lamp tells if the transmitter is good. A test takes 5 seconds. 


This new tester illustrates how Bell Laboratories research 
and Western Electric manufacturing skill team up to main- 
tain your telephone service high in quality yet low in cost. 


BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 


@ EXPLORING AND INVENTING, DEVISING AND PERFECTING, FOR 
CONTINUED IMPROVEMENTS AND ECONOMIES IN TELEPHONE SERVICE 
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35-mm. EXAKTA “VX” 


Single Lens Reflex Camera 





One lens both for viewing 
and picture taking assures 
perfect sharpness, accurate 
exposure, maximum depth 
of field, and correct com- 
position for color. You al- 
ways see the exact image 
before you take the pic 
ure—whether the subject is an inch or a mile away, 
whether it is microscopic or gigantic, whether it Is 
moving or stationary Instantly interchangeable 
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enses permit telephoto, wide angle. close-up copy 
d microscope j{ tograph With f2.8 Zeiss Tessar 
rT Coated Lens with Pre-Set Diaphragm Con 
trol $269.50 tax included 


Write Dept. 000 For Free Booklet “IT” 


NATURE PHOTOGRAPHY WITH MINIATURE 
CAMERAS by Alfred M. Bailey (Denver Museum 
of Natural History) I eminent explorer and 
ent I finest Exakta photographs 
and othe slong with explanato material 35 
page 64 pages 50c 


EXAKTA CAMERA CO., 48 W. 20th St., New York 1, N.Y 








money order to cover retail price. Address Book 


N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Ask for free publication direct 


I » itu paper, tree upon request to 
ublisher, The College of Agriculture, Uni 
ersity of California, Berkeley, Calif. Infor 
ation for stockmen, range technicians and 
tudents, on the wild grasses and forage 
grasses of California. 

( MISTRY FOR THE LABORATORY Alfred B. 
Ga t, Joseph F. Haskins, Thor R. Rubin 
ind Frank H. Verhoek—Ginn, 356 p., illus., 

Y, s Experiments designed for be 

ginning students without previous training 
1 che tr 
HE ( \ s ANCIENT AMERICA: Se 
d Papers of tl XX1Xth_ International 
( f Americanists—Sol Tax, Ed 
( ago Press, 328 p., illus., 
- What anthropologists know about the 
triking civilizations of America which flour- 
while Europe was in its Dark Ages. 
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M ., Meapows—A. W Moore and 
H.R Govt. Printing Office, USDA 

( ilar N 884, 36 p., illus., paper, 15 
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na range with its mounds. 
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recommended 
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( Winright—California Agricultural Ex 
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pon quest to publisher, ‘The 
( y f Agriculture, University of Calitor 
Berkeley, Calif. How a hot, dry, sandy 
ind | veen induced to produce food 
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| Geological Society of America, Memon 
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EpDINGTON’S PRINCIPLE IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF 

S e—Su Edmund Whittaker—Cam 

dge, The Fifth Arthur Stanley Eddington 
Memorial Lecture, 35 p., paper, 50 cents. 
Discussing Eddington's “Fundamental The 
ory and the reasons for and against its 
acceptance 

ELEMENTS OF PLANT Protrection—Louis L. 
Pyenson—Wiley, 538 p., illus., $4.96. A text- 
and source-book on control of plant diseases 
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EssENTIALS OF Benaviorn—Clark L. Hull—Yale 
University Press, 144 p., 92.75. Containing 
the author's latest revisions of the basic pos 
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ive from experiment and observation. 
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Bulletin g 
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Home Freezinc or Fruirrs AND VEGETABLES 
fureau of Human Nutrition and Home Ex 
nomics, Agricultural Research Administr 
tion, USDA—Govt. Printing Office, Hor 
and Garden Bulletin No. 10, 48 p., illu 
paper, 15 cents. Directions for the housew! 


in filling her own deep freeze. (See p. 281 


HomeMapbe Frurr Canpies—W. V. Cruess ar 
Florence Pen Agricultural Exte 
sion Service, Circular ’ p., paper, illu 

publisher, The Colles 
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of Agriculture, University of California, Be 
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and other fest: 
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Jessie M. Tompkin and Severine H. Britt 
Eds.—Highway Research Board, Bibliograp! 
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references with an index of authors ar 
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MARKETING PoTENTIAL FOR OILSEED PROT? 
MATERIALS IN INDUsTRIAL Uses: A Researi 
und Marketing Act Contract Report—Arth 
D. Little, Inc.—Govt. Printing Office, USDA 


Technical Bulletin No. 1043, 120 p., pape 
pay 


cents. Cottonseed, soybeans, peanuts an 
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incomes. The dry residue after oil extracti 


is of increasing value. 


FUNDAMENTAL PHARMACOLOGY: The 
Mechancs of the Interaction of Chemicals an 
David Fielding Marsh 


$6.00. Explaining the work 


OUTLINE OF 

Living Things 
Thomas, 219 p., 
and aims of the pharmacologist to scient 
and students in other fields. 


PATHOLOGICAL FirEseETTING (PyRoMANIA)—N 
lan D. C. Lewis and Helen Yarnell—Nervou 
and Mental Disease Monographs, No. 82, 43 
Many fire-setters are subnormal in 
intelligence, but others are psychotic. This 
book reports a study by psychiatrists of! 
cases occurring more than 20 years 
conducted in cooperation with The Nationa 


Board of Fire Underwriters. 


p., $10.00. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 
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of International Record, 463 p., illus., $10 
Technical information on equipment, pr 
esses and techniques of interest to photog 
raphers. 
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Spencer, (Pitman)—Volume One 
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paper, free upon request to publisher, The 


College of Agriculture, University of Cali 


fornia, Berkeley, Calif. How to improve the 


herd for milk production. 
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REVIEW OF THE MysIDACEA OF THE 
NATIONAL MuseEumM—Walter M. Tat 
Smithsonian, U. S. National Museum 
paper, $1.00. In 
of these 


STATES 
tersall 

Bulletin 2 
cludes 120 
which 19 are new. 


OI, 292 p., illus., 


species 


TasBLEs—Rob 
Smithsonian, 6th rev. ed. 527 p., 
both contents, 


SMITHSONIAN METEOROLOGICAI 


ert J. List 
Revised in 


$4.00. scope and 


THe SuNNysIDE, Ross Basin, AND Bonita FAULT 


SysTEMS AND THEIR AssociATED Ore Depos 
1rs, SAN JuaN County, CoLorapo—W. S. 
Burbank—Colorado Scientific 

ceedings, Vol. 15, No. 7, 21 p., 


Society, Pro 
illus., paper, 


21.00. 


[WwEeELvE Cows—anp We're IN CLover: The 
Story of a Man Who Bought a Farm—George 
Rehm—Morrow, 255 p., $3.00. A book for 
city-dwellers who dream of a future life on 
the farm. 


‘HE Unirep Nations aNnp You—United States 
National Commission for Unesco—Govt. 
Printing Office, Dept. of State Publication 
4289, 49 p., illus., paper, 30 cents. A contri- 
bution to a better understanding of the United 


Nations and its relationship to you. 


Winter Covercrops—B. A. Madson—Califor 
nia Agricultural Extension Service, Circular 
174, 24 p., illus., paper, free upon request 
to publisher, The College of Agriculture, 


University of California, Berkeley, Calif. The 
use of plants to keep the soil productive. 
Science News Letter, November 3, 1951 


INVENTION 
High Temperature Strength 
For Magnesium Alloy 


> MANY APPLICATIONS for the metal 
magnesium are promised with a new alloy 
which unlike some others has tensile 
strength at elevated temperatures. The 
metals used with the magnesium are little 
known to most people, being what chem- 
ists call rare earth metals. 

Inventor of this alloy is Thomas E. 
Leontis, Midland, Mich. He received patent 
2,569,477. Rights are assigned to Dow 
Chemical Company, also of Midland. 

Science News Letter, October 13, 1951 





THE BINARY SLIDE RULE 


equals a 20 Inch 
Straight Slide Rule in 
precision. Has C, CI, A, 
K, Log, LL1, LL2, LL3, 
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Subtract Scales. Gives 
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to 90 degrees. The En- 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 


287 


Heat Peril from A-Bomb 


> CIVIL DEFENSE planning should take 
into account the dangers of heat and car 
bon monoxide poisoning which will come 
if we are attacked by atom bombs, Dr. 
Cortez F. Enloe, Jr., of New York, warns 
in a report in the JouRNAL oF THE AMERI 
cAN Mepicat Association (Oct. 27). 

Dr. Enloe was chief of the medical 
science branch, U. S. Strategic Bombing 
Survey, which studied the effects of bomb 
ing on German health and medical care 
at the end of World War II. He was re 
cently awarded the Legion of Merit for 
his work in this capacity. 

The effects of high explosive and fire 
bomb raids on individuals in German cities 
was not much different from the 
of the atom bombs on individuals in 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, excluding the 
radiation effects. The radiation 
counted for about one-fifth of 
ties in the Japanese cities. 

In a high explosive raid, the type car- 
ried out on European cities and the type 
to which this country is apparently im- 
mune, mechanical injuries would outnum 
ber deaths. But in an atomic bomb attack, 
Dr. Enloe states, “it is expected that the 
effects of heat and carbon monoxide would 
cause more deaths than injuries.” 

By heat deaths is meant death from the 
high temperatures and not from burns. 

Heat stroke, he points out, caused the 
death of many from 
which they could have escaped. 
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OPTICS 


World-Wide Standards Set 
For Signal Light Colors 


> IF YOU have difficulty because you con- 


fuse two of the colors of signal lights, 
your troubles will be lightened in the 
future. 

World-wide standards have now been 


set for signal lights of all kinds—aircraft, 
railroad, automobile and ocean liner—Dr. 
Francis C. Breckenridge of the National 
Bureau of Standards told the Optical So- 
ciety of America meeting in Chicago. 
Specifications for red, yellow, green, blue 
and white signal lights have been set. 

But the changes that will be made be- 
cause of this standardization, he said, will 
be so gradual that the user “will hardly be 
aware of any change in the signal colors.” 

The standards for all signal lights were 
worked out by a special committee of the 
International Commission on Illumination. 
Those for aviation signals have already 
been adopted by ICAO, the International 
Civil Aviation Organization. This country 
will find “little difficulty” in adapting our 
lights to agree with the new definitions, 
Dr. Breckenridge predicted. 

Science News Letter, November 3, 1951 


Temperatures in Hamburg, during one 
of the fire raids, according to police est 
mates, went as high as 1,472 degrees 
Fahrenheit in the burning city blocks. The 
temperature of boiling water is 212 degrees 
Fahrenheit, that of the normal human body 
98.6 degrees. 

In this same city, it is estimated that 
70°%, of all casualties not resulting from 
mechanical injury or burns were caused by 
carbon monoxide gas, Dr. Enloe states. 

“Carbon monoxide casualties may always 
be expected in flaming buildings where 
exits have been blocked by rubble, indi- 
cating the imperative need for adequate 
exits,” he warns. “One cannot glibly en- 
dorse the general attitude that the basement 
of every dwelling affords relative safety. It 
may afford safety from blast, but if the 
building catches fire, and, as we have said, 
fire is the main cause of atomic bomb 
damage, the cellar becomes but a tomb.” 

Some persons may be expected to “drown 
in dust” because of dust blockage of their 
noses and throats in the raid. 

Drowning in water is a danger in shel- 
and basements if water 
broken and buildings collapse. 

Establishment of psychiatric first-aid sta 
tions, Dr. Enloe declares, is sound in theory 
“but experience has shown that it is a 
waste of time.” Contrary to expectation, air 
attacks on the civilian population do not 
increase the amount of psychiatric disorders. 


Science News Letter, November 3, 1951 
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Hydrion pH 
Test Papers 


Set H-20—All Purpose Set—provides an 
assortment of 22 test papers; in plastic 
dispensers; Range pH 0.0 to pH 14.0. 
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pedestrian at night because it picks up the 
rays from an automobile headlight and 
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Strawberry plants set out in the fall seem 
to produce more: fruit than those set in 
the spring. 

After July 1, 1952, nautical miles and 
knots will be standard distance and speed 
measurements tor aircraft. 
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The new style approach 


request eoch week, 


natural 


remit $1.50 for one year’s subscription. 


{ WATER PURIFIER, to attach to the 
side of the tap over a kitchen sink, ts a 
stainless steel unit six inches in diameter 
that removes bacteria, organisms, dirt and 
odors from the water passing through. It 
contains a filter to which germ-killing 
chemicals have been added. 

Science News Letter, November 3, 1951 


{ HUB CAP for the automobile, recently 
patented, has within it a rectangular frame 
to hold an identification card with name 
of owner, engine number and other in- 
formation. The frame is welded to the 
inside of the metal cap, and it holds the 
card protected from the weather and un- 
authorized viewing. 

Science News Letter, November 3, 1951 


i A/R-PURIFIER, for home, office and 
hospital use, employs both ultraviolet rays 
and ozone in the purification process. It 
destroys odors by means of electronically 
produced ultraviolet rays. The purifying 
ozone, generated within it, reverts back 
into oxygen when it has done its work. 
Science News Letter, November 3, 1951 


to a contemporary world of science .. . 


HEMISTRY 


CHEMISTRY brings you vital news, 
the meaning and facts of the 
latest developments in chemistry 
and related fields . . . with intri- 
cate verbiage cut out for easy 
reading and understanding. This 
necessary information for living 
knowledgeably in your world 
comes to you in a dramatic, 
pocket-sized magazine. 


We invite you to try CHEMISTRY because 
we believe that you will want to keep 
on getting it for a long, long time. Send 
in your subscription order promptly and 
we will send you a copy of the revised, 
up-to-date CHART OF THE ELEMENTS. 
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